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Testimony of Purchase Monthly Meeting, New 
York, held 13th of 3d month, 1833, respecting 
EsTHer GRIFFIN. 


Esther Griffin was the daughter of John and 
Anna Cromwell, of Harrison Town, West Chester 
County, State of New York. They were the 
parents of a numerous family; and we believe 
they endeavored to train up their children in the 
way they should go. Of their religious care, 
the subject of this Memoir, has frequently been 
heard to express herself in terms of gratitude ; 
but being of a very lively and active disposition, 
she manifested a strong inclination, even in her 
childhood, to promote mirth and levity amongst 
her juvenile companions. It appears, however, 
by a short account written by herself, and found 
since her decease, that the tender mercies of the 
Lord were extended to her, and that she was fre- 
quently visited by the day-spring from on high, 
convicting for evil, and causing sadness, and dis- 
tress, for yielding to those propensities so natural 
to her—and that about the 11th year of her age, 
a very powerful visitation of divine love was re- 
newed, showing her, that she was progressing 
towards the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. Under the solemn impression produced by 
this great favour, she sought solitude and retire- 
ment; and her mind being much humbled under 
a sense of her transgression of the divine law, 
her Heavenly Father was pleased to speak peace 
unto her—and, to use her own expression on this 
memorable oceasion, “a language seemed to say 
to me, if thou art faithful thou wilt be called 
upon to preach the gospel.”’ It appears however 
that even after this, the enemy of all good 
diverted her from the state of watchfulness which 
had happily been produced, and she again relaps- 
ed into those indulgences, to which her uncom- 
mon vivacity so strongly inclined her—but 


heavenly goodness continued to follow, with 
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powerful convictions, which were strengthened 
by the company and gospel labours of Friends 
travelling in the ministry ; many of whom lodged 
at her father’s house. 

When eighteen years of age she was united in 
marriage with our late esteemed friend, John 
Griffin, Jr., and left the paternal roof, to assume 
the new, and important character of the head of 
a family. This was a serious and interesting era 
in her life, and appears to have elicited views, 
and considerations suited to the occasion. About 
that time, too, her beloved mother departed this 
life. ‘It was now,” continues her narrative, 
“that I felt the need of a Saviour, and was 
mercifully constrained to enter into a covenant, 
to be more resigned, and to take up the cross in 
things where I had shunned it, for fear of the 
dread laugh of the world :” and we believe it to 
be due to the character of our dear friend to add, 
that the important duties of wife and mother, were 
discharged by her through life, with great fidelity 
and religious care; that she was a faithful wife, 
and true help mate to her husband, both in rela- 
tion to temporal and spiritual things,—and that it 
was her religious concern to seek for divine 
ability to train up their children (a numerous 
family,) in the “ nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” Great hospitality to her friends, and 
benevolence to the poor, were also conspicuous 
truits in her character. 

In the 23d year of her age, she first appeared 
in the ministry. This event, and the nature cf 
the exercises connected with it, cannot be better 
described than in her own words. 

“ The hand of the Lord was increasingly heavy 
upon me, until I found the whole heart was called 
for, and must be given up; the declaration of 
the prophet, ‘Behold the day of the Lord cometh 
that shall burn as an oven, and all the proud, 
and all that do wickedly, shall be as stubble,’’ 
being awfully verified in my experience; and 
after passing through many sore conflicts, and 
deep baptisms, I found that if I obtained peace, 
I must yield to divine requisition jn a way much 
more trying to me, than anything I had yet met 
with. I plead that I was poor, illiterate, and of 
a stammering tongue, and that 1 should bring 
reproach on the cause of truth. But blessed be 
the name of Him who bere with my weakness, 
and excuses, and followed me in mercy and judg- 
ment, until it was brought before me, that if I 
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again resisted the requisition, it was the last time 
I should be favoured with so clear an opening ; 
and oh! the awfulness that attended my mind is 
fresh with me even now, [1829.] Soon after 
this I expressed a few words in meeting, in much 
fear and trembling, and found great peace.” 

Her offerings in the ministry appear to have 
been rare, and in few words, for a considerable 
time, but they were very acceptable to her friends; 
and by abiding in Him who is the true and living 
vine, she received fresh supplies of heavenly 
nourishment ; the excellent gift bestowed upon 
her became enlarged, and she attained to the stature 
of an able minister of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Her ministry was sound, 
edifying, and often baptising; and although to 
use her own expression, that she was illiterate, it 
was not unfrequently attended by a convincing 
energy, surpassing all the refinement and 
eloquence of language. 

Although the cares of a large family pressed 
heavily upon her, and she had many difficulties 
to contend with in leaving home, yet such was 
her zeal in the cause of our Holy Redeemer, such 
the nature of her love for her fellow-creatures, 
and such her concern to discharge her religious 
duties, that considerable portions of her time 
were devoted to travelling in the Lord’s service, in 
various parts of the United States; nor did this 
Christian concern for the prosperity of the cause of 
truth, abate with the increase of years, and bodily 
infirmity; it remained unimpaired to the last; so that 
in recounting the many deep exercises of her mind, 
together with the feeble state of her health, in 
her latter years, we believe she might with pro- 
priety have adopted the language of the Apostle, 
“Neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” But 
in thus stating the dedication of our dear friend, 
in the hope that it may prove an incentive to 
increasing faithfulness on the part of the living ; 
we would also advert to her careful attention to 
the limiting power of truth, in her religious 
engagements: which, together with her firm 
belief in the doctrines of the gospel, will be most 
instructively given in her own words, from the 
manuscript before alluded to. ‘My dear sister, 
Hannah Field, and myself, were nearly united in 
our religious exercises, and sometimes when we 
found that we had been drawn, unknown to each 
other, to go to the same places, it was wonderful 
to us how we were condescended to in this 
respect, and we travelled together in great unity 
of spirit, for the propagation of the doctrines we 
have always believed in, the doctrines of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the full belief of 
his being the propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the world ; and this I have always considered to 
be the foundation of our Society from the begin- 
ning. For several years my mind had been 
under deep feeling with my sister, in the prospect 
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of having to cross the Atlantic with her, op , 
religious visit, attended at times with a weight 
pressing to obedience, and seeming likely + 
require the sacrifice. But when we were trays). 
ing together in North Carolina, my mind bejy, 
clothed with unusual solemnity, and all with, 
me hushed in awful silence, a secret langyao, 
seemed to be uttered, “ Thy travels with thy 
sister are nearly at an end, and she will haye ¢) 
cross the ocean, and thou wilt be excused -” 
from that time my mind became relieved, xy) 
the concern rested with increasing Weight oy 
her.”” 

Esther Griffin was deeply affected on aceoyy: 
of the defection in principle which had induce) 
so many persons to depart from the doctrines ay) 
discipline of our religious Society, and took , 
prominent part with her friends, in supporting 
our long established order. In relation to this 
affecting circumstance we copy the following from 
her memorandum :— 

“Oh! the many fiery trials that I have had 
to pass through, since 1828 ; but the truth and 
its precious testimonies, are dearer to me thon 
all things beside. I could not unite with those 
who hold such antichristian doctrines,—no, no: 
if I had to sit alone; on account of which I passed 
through many deep trials, for some years before 
the separation. But, blessed be the God of all 
our sure mercies he has been pleased to bear up 
my head, and how can my poor soul sufficiently 
magnify His almighty arm of power, and adore 
his goodness—all that is within me is humbled 
in a sense thereof.” 

But that “ unsearchable indeed are the ways of 
Omnipotence, and his judgments past finding out,” 
is a solemn truth that was affectingly realized by 
our dear friend, toward the close of a life s 
devoted as hers had been, to the best of all causes. 
In the latter part of the year 1829, she was 
visited with great bodily weakness ; during which 
her mind was also introduced into a state of deep 
suffering and conflict; which all her own powers 
could not have sustained. 

But in this season of close searching of heart, 
this dispensation of mental sifting, when every 
prop seemed to herself to be removed, and she 
was induced in the plaintive language of Job, to 
exclaim, “I abhor myself in dust and ashes,” it 
was evident to her friends, that the preservi0g 
power of truth was underneath, and that the 
Lord’s covenant with the night, is as sure as that 
with the day—for though she was humbled into 
the state of a little helpless child, her belief 10 
the sacred doctrines of the gospel was never 
shaken, nor did the abasing sense of her owt 
unworthiness, divest her of that holy faith once 
delivered to the saints. And when that mercy 
that only knows the peculiar discipline his set 
vants need, was graciously pleased to say “1t}s 
enough,” and to cause the gloom to be dispelled 
by the brightness of his countenance, gy © 
her gratitude for the unmerited favour, anu sweet 
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her acknowledgment to Him who doth all things» 


well, and doth not willingly afflict his people. 
She gradually regal 


with it her wonted cheerfulness; an amiable trait | quiet.” 


in her character, that rendered her company 
uliarly interesting to her friends, and gave 
her a strong hold on the affections of the junior 
members of the Society. For this class she con- 
tinued to evince the most affectionate and ardent 
solicitude that they might grow in grace, and in 
the saving knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
‘hrist. 
ue attended our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings in the 11th month last—in both of 
which her labours in the gospel were truly accepta- 
ble, furnishing full evidence of the clearness of 
her spiritual perception, and of her steadfast 
abiding on the immutable Foundation. 

In the Monthly Meeting, on fourth-day, 11th 
month 7th, though evidently labouring under con- 
siderable bodily infirmity, she was strengthened to 
preach the gospel in an affecting manner, and led 
to impress the necessity of a greater degree of 
faithfulness, agreeably to our high profession : 
indeed such was the nature of her concern, and 
such the feeling attending it, that some of her 
friends were almost ready to view it as prophetic 
of her being near resting from her labours. 

From that meeting she went home with our 
friend James Griffin, her brother-in-law, to make 
a visit to his family, where on the sixth-day fol- 
lowing she became much indisposed, suffering 
severe pain from an affection of the chest. It 
does not appear, however, that either herself or 
her friends who were with her, were apprehen- 
sive of danger, until the third-day following, though 
she frequently spoke of the uncertainty of time, and 
that she had not seen how the present attack 
would terminate. On fourth-day she was very 
ill, her strength being much prostrated, and res- 
piration so oppressive, as to render it difficult to 
make vocal her exercise. She was nevertheless 
enabled to communicate much interesting counsel 
and admonition to divers persons that came to 
see her, suited to their respective states, and to 
the admiration of her attendants; that being 
meeting day she wished as many of the family 
to go to meeting as could be spared, and expressed 
great solicitude for the welfare and prosperity of 
the meeting, of which she was a member. Near 
evening she mentioned that she should have been 
glad to have seen her children, who resided in 
the city, but that she could freely give them up, 
and through merey could adopt the language 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” On fifth- 
day her strength failed very fast, but her mental 
faculties were preserved clear, and her mind com- 
posed, serene and sweet. On being asked 
whether she had any messages for her absent 
friends, she replied, “ Nothing but love, I said 
what I had to say, while the opportunity of doing 
80 was afforded: my work is done.” In the 
latter part of the following night, a change was 


ined her usual health, and | 
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discovered that induced her attendants to invite 
the family into the room, and being asked if she 
was in pain replied, “Oh no, I feel easy and 
Her breathing graduaily became shorter, 
until about 7 o’clock on 6th day morning, the 
16th of 11th month, 1832, when she peacefully 
expired, in the 73d year of her age. 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 9. 


In a letter addressed to William Ellis by a 
friend writing from London, 9th of 6th month, 
1699, the following interesting notice of William 
Penn occurs. 


“Dear Frrenp, WILLIAM Extis,—I received 
thine, dated the last of the last month, and I am 
glad I can serve thee; therefore have, according 
to thy desire, transcribed thy Epistle to Mary- 
land, with what alterations I saw meet, as thou 
desiredst me. I hope it will answer thy sense, 
and the drift of thy spirit: I took care therein, 
even in those places where I have enlarged. If 
I have offended thee, or pleased thee, let me 
have a few lines from thee. I have put thy 
Kpistle into the care of Richard Hill, as advised 
in thine. I am sorry for the present exercise 
thou art under in respect to what thou writest. 
I hope Providence will order it for thy ease, and 
the safety of thy person, as well as the reputation 
of the Truth, which I believe thou hast regard 
to above all. What else I can be serviceable to 
thee in, thou mayst freely require it of me. This 
day at our Morning Meeting, our dear friend, 
William Penn, took his leave of the brethren; 
he leaves this city the latter end of this week. 
Indeed the glory and power of the Lord covered 
our assembly, which united the souls of the 
brethren together, as were the souls of Jonathan 
and David; and the faithful were bound up 
together in the bundle of the living. In much 
tears, love and comfort, we enjoyed the presence 
of the Lord; and in this were our supplications 
put up one for another. A season that if thou 
hadst been present, would have comforted thy 
heart! and I believe it will not be easily forgot- 
ten by us. It was an evident visitation from 
God, in great love to us: the Lord shall have the 
praise, it was his doing. Our dear friend, Wil- 
liam Penn intends to take shipping at Southamp- 
ton, on the next Second-day come a week, for 
Pennsylvania. With mine and my dear wife’s 
dear love to you both. 

I am, dear friend, thy real friend and bruther, 

Joun ToMPKINs.” 


In 1699, the city of Philadelphia was visited 
by a very fatal epidemic, a reference to which is 
made by several of William Ellis’s correspond- 
ents. 

Roger Gill, whose death is noticed in the fol- 
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lowing letter, was from London, where he | xievent, carrying people off in four or five days 
joined Friends about 1683. While on a reli- | generally, some longer and some sooner ; ther, 
gious visit to America, in company with Thomas | were sometimes four or five buried in one day. 
Story from Cumberland, he was brought into |and sometimes as many as seven or eight, ‘| 
eat sympathy with those afflicted with the Yel- only hear of one taken ill this two weeks last past, 
a Fever in Philadelphia; and he prayed fer-|so that it appears that the sickness is abated, 
vently that the Lord would stay his hand, and | By the accounts received, we suppose in all aboyt 
that he would, if it pleased him, accept his life | 230 are dead. I have thought meet thus to ae. 
for the people. Soon after this Roger Gill fell | quaint thee how things have been, and how they 
sick, and in few days he died, in great peace, | are as near as I can. There has been none buried 
aged 34 years; and it was observed that few | out of this family except dear Roger Gill ; though 
died of the disease afterwards.—See Thomas |in most families in town, some are dead, and 
Story’s Journal, and Piety Promoted, Part ITI. me = ; oS is but Ny - ~— one _ 
“ Phe ereabouts in the country, and it is mostly gs 
Philadelphia, the 27th of the 8th month, 1699.° | Ver ae at other eee an ih 
Dear Frrenp, WM. Extis,—These come with Lord, his Truth prospers through afilictions, 
the salutation of my dear love to thee, trusting With dear love to thee 
. ? 
this may find thee well at home; and I can truly I am, in haste, thy friend 
say I am glad in the remembrance of thee. I , ~ es. ‘Meamowen * 
hope thou mayst find opportunity to let me hear . 
from thee. Through mercy I am now indifferent 
well, though I have lately been dangerously ill 
of a distemper that has been very violent amongst 
us at this place, and has carried off several of 
our Friends, I believe to their rest with the 
Lord. The Lord, if it be his will, sanctify to us 
that are yet spared this dispensation of his judg- 
ments, and bring us all low and humble before 
him, into true obedience to his holy will! and 
QO, that we may have strength to serve him, and 
walk worthy of his love and mercy! for I firmly 
believe he has, in this the time of sore affliction, 
abundantly mixed mercy with judgment, in 
taking away the prepared, that others may be 
humbled, and prepared to meet him. The Lord 
knows, | often thank him in secret, that he was 
pleased to visit me in the beginning of this sick- 
ness, although it was very violent on me, and I 
was out of hope of recovery by many; but the 
Lord in mercy raised me up again ; and O, that 
I may walk worthy, that I may make suitable 
returns to him for his love! I thank the Lord, 
he has brought me a little lower thanI was be- 
fore; and his love is now sweet to my poor soul; 
and [ humbly beg of the Lord to bring me yet 
more and more into obedience. Oh that J may 
serve him; my soul has rejoiced, although in his 
humbling day, that he has come to purge Phila- 
delphia; for as I may say, he sat as a refiner’s 
fire ; he has come near, even to the bottom of 
the heart, to cleanse it. Oh! I am thankful for 
my portion of this visitation, and so, I have great 
cause to believe, are many more besides me; the 
Lord bring it home to us all. This sickness be- 
gan about the first of the Sixth month, and con- 
tinued till about two or three weeks ago, very 



































The act of charity to which the following letter 
relates, will be interesting to those who are fami. 
liar with the early history of Pennsylvania, with 
which the name of the writer is identified. 


‘Edward Shippen, the writer of the following 
letter, was the father-in-law of Thomas Story: 
he was a respectable Friend, formerly of Boston, 
and subsequently of Philadelphia: he was Speaker 
in the House of Assembly in 1695, being mem- 
ber for Philadelphia.—See Proud’s History of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. II., page 26. 


Philadelphia, the 27th of 7th month, 1699. 


“ DEAR AND WELL-BELOVED FRIEND, Wy. 
Evxis,—I received thy letter from Chester, also 
thy last from London, which gave account of thy 
safe arrival in London, which we were all glad 
to hear, and were also rejoiced to hear the hope- 
ful aecount thou gavest of my son. I desire as 
thou hast opportunity when in London to advise 
him for his good. I read and considered thy 
letters, and I have sent by our dear friend, Aaron 
Atkinson, 123 oz. of gold, it cost here £76 10s. 
currency. I suppose it will sell in London for 
something above £50 sterling, the which I have 
desired our friend Aaron to dispose of or sell; 
and I do leave the disposing of it to thee and him 
among poor Friends, where there is most need, 
either in Yorkshire or Cumberland ; for I have 
nothing in my eye to one county or place mor 
than another, but where it may be most helpful 
to poor Friends ; and if there be a meeting at 
Alethey, where I was born, I desire to know; 
and whether they be in want; and if it be not 
too much trouble, what their names are; and as 
thou hast opportunity and freedom, I shall be 
glad to hear from thee, if it should please the 


* Our readers will bear in mind, when adverting to 


the time of the appearance and decline of this epidemic, | Lord to spare me a little longer, for it is an exer- 
that the dates here given belong to the old, or Julian 


at ee ene : ian | cising time with most here, and it still continues 
style; and to adjust them to the new or Gregorian ; to 
calendar, two months and ten days must be added to an sickly. The — hath an ee 
the above. According to the new style, this letter take a great many rom Us. ° ° ears 

would have been dated 6th of 11th month.—Ep. particulars to our friend Aaron to give thee al 
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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 


John Marshall was born at a place called Ger- 
mantown, in Fauquier county, Virginia, on the 
24th of 9th month, 1755. His grandfather, of 
the same name, was a native of Wales, who set- 
tled in Westmoreland county; and his father, 
Thomas Marshall, sat down on a small farm, at 
the place where the subject of this memoir, his 
eldest son, was afterwards born. The great pro- 
prietor of the northern neck of Virginia, includ- 
ing Fauquier county, at that time, was Lord 
Fairfax, who appointed George Washington sur- 
veyor of the western part of his territory; and 
Washington employed Thomas Marshall in the 
same business. They had been near neighbours 
from their birth, associates in boyhood, and were 
always friends. 

When Washington was appointed to the com- 
mand of the revolutionary army, his friend Tho- 
mas Marshall joined in the same cause, and, 
during several years, shared with the Comman- 
der-in-chief the toils and dangers of that san- 
guinary contest. 

John Marshall, at the age of fourteen, was 
sent for instruction in Latin, to a clergyman who 
resided at Westmoreland, where he remained 
about a year. He then, returning home, spent 
another year under the tuition of a Scottish cler- 
gyman who resided in his father’s family; and 
this appears to have been the amount of the 
classical education which he received. In other 
branches of instruction, his father was his tutor. 
Thomas Marshall was a practical surveyor, 
acquainted with the mathematics, and astronomy; 
familiarly conversant with history, poetry and 
general literature, and possessed of the principal 
standard works on these subjects in the English 
language. With these limited opportunities, but 
aided by extraordinary abilities, and an agreeable 
disposition, the subject of this memoir was ena- 
bled to accumulate a comprehensive mass of 
knowledge, which qualified him to fill with advan- 
tage, several important and responsible stations. 

iducated and connected as he was, John Mar- 
shall was naturally drawn, upon arriving at 
man’s estate, to take an active part in the contest 
with the mother country; and we find him, in 
his twenticth year, invested with a military com- 
mand. From that time till the beginning of 
1781, he appears to have been almost entirely 
occupied with military affairs; and of course 
must have had during those years of his life, 
among the most important to a profossional man, 
very little opportunity for storing his mind, with 
that species of knowledge, which he afterwards 
displayed with such distinguished reputation. 
Yet soon after the close of the war he appears to 
have occupied a conspicuous position at the bar. 
His candor and integrity attracted the confidence 
of those who knew him, and his extraordinary 


nt; my desire to the Lord is, that we may 


it shall please him to take us out of this trouble- 
gome world. So, with mine, my wife’s and child- 
ren’s dear love to thee, in that which changeth 
not, I am thy real friend, 
EpwaArpD SHIpPEN.” 







































Thomas Rodman, to whom the following 
letter is addressed, is spoken of, by Thomas 
Chalkley, as a man of the first rank on Rhode 
Island. 

“ London, 1704. 

“(My DEARLY AND WELI-BELOVED FRIEND, 
Tuomas RopMAN,—Having this opportunity, I 
was willing to give thee a few lines, that thereby 
thou mayst know, that although I be far off thee, 
yet thou, with many others, art often in my 
memory ; and in this remembrance my heart is 
comforted with lively enjoyment ; and my hearty 
prayers have been and are for your safety and 
growth in the most precious Truth; and that 
many may be affected by the beauty of it; and 
that all Friends may grow in zeal for it, and love 
to it; and that a labour may be exercised to pro- 
mote its testimony above all that would oppose 
it. For by the power of the Truth have many 
sons been brought from far, and many poor as 
from the dunghill, to dwell in fertile situations 
both outwardly and inwardly, the sense of which 
often brings my mind low, and a secret holy fear 
fills me at times, lest [ should in my ways be 
forgetful. Also, it is a secret trouble to my mind 
to see any that have come to sit under the shadow 
of the wing of Truth, grow high and elevated in 
their minds, and forgetful of what and where 
they were once, and what abundance of iniquity 
hath been passed by, and to think good of them- 
selves for what is done for them, as though this 
was some of their own works, and that therefore 
they must be honoured. But time hath declared, 
that upon this rock many have been broken; and 
I desire it may be a caution to all to remain un- 
der the conduct of the Truth, and to walk as be- 
comes a people that hath been brought from a 
barren land into a pleasant soil. And now, dear 
friend, seeing that God hath shown mercy unto 
thee, and given thee a good understanding, I 
desire that thou mayst labour to stir up the pure 
mind amongst Friends, and that all be advised to 
keep and increase unity and concord, which was 
precious of old, and is amiable in our time; and 
in this, young men will entreat Elders, and Elders 
will be prevailed with ; and in the same, Elders 
will encourage the younger in every good word 
and work. And I wish that that which would 
spread reports of weaknesses abroad, to disadvan- 
tage, may be kept out from Friends, so that 
r pntoousnees may spring up and Truth may grow 
ike a rose, and the glory and perfume thereof 
may fill your meetings. “This is the desire of 

Your real friend, 
Wm. Ex.s.” 
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lianas Siete 
the general government, declaring that he saw jn 
the title and office of the President “ the likeness 
of a kingly crown.” He alarmed them by the 
declaration that by the power of taxation, by that 
of raising an army, and by their control over the 
militia, Congress would have the sword in one 
hand and the purse in the other: that the treaty 
making power would place the territory and 
commerce of the States in the hands of the Presi. 
dent, and two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate: 
and that by its power to make all laws which 
should be necessary and proper to carry its ex. 
press — into effect, the government would 
act like an ambuscade, and would destroy the 
State governments, and swallow the liberties of 
the people, without giving them previous notice, 
Other delegates, on the same side, assisted to 
rivet these fears on the public mind, by argu. 
ments drawn from almost every part of the con- 
stitution. 

On the opposite side, among the most. promi- 
nent delegates, were James Madison and John 
Marshall. The former was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the convention that formed the constitu. 
tion, and he, in conjunction with John Jay and 
Alexander Hamilton, wrote, about that time, the 
able essays known as “The Federalist,” which 
furnish a lucid exposition and defence of that 
important document. He gave the full force of 
his mind to its defence in the Virginia conven- 
tion ; and found, in the subject of this memoir, a 
powerful auxiliary, who opposed the fervid and 
imaginative flights of Patrick Henry by an array 
of cool and closely connected arguments. The 
convention at length adopted the constitution by 
a majority of ten. The smallness of this ma- 
jority indicates a division approaching to equality, 
upon the question of adopting or rejecting this 
constitution. 

The division into two parties, on this question, 
did not end with the labours of the convention. 
The advocates of the new constitution received 
the appellation of Federalists, as indicative of 
their preference for the federal union which it 
was designed to create. The men of that party 
feeling little or no apprehension that the powers 
entrusted to the general government were likely 
to be employed in a manner unfavourable to the 
people, manifested a disposition to give it a fair 
trial, without adopting a jealous construction of 
those powers. 

The party that had been inimical to the adop- 
tion of the new constitution, were of course in- 
clined to regard the operations of the federal 
government with extreme suspicion ; and though 
the first President, under this government, pos 
sessed the confidence of the people, to an extent 
which has never been experienced by any other 
man on this side of the Atlantic, a number of bis 
measures were opposed with the greatest violence. 
When the war broke out between England and 
France, the President wisely resolved upon 4 
neutral position : and having taken it, determined 
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comprehension and grasp of intellect, which ena- 

bled him to seize and overcome the greatest diffi- 

culties, without visible effort, soon commanded 

| the attention and respect of the courts of justice. 
it But though he was desirous of giving his time 
ae and attention to his profession, he was several 
rai times elected to the legislature of his native state, 
if within the first five or six years which followed 

the termination of the revolutionary war. 
pais The contest with Great Britain had not been long 
fut 































brought to a close, before it was discovered that 
the union which was formed between the states 
was too loose and imperfect to constitute an effi- 
cient government. The Congress of the confede- 
ration had no power to enforce the payment of 
the debts, which it had contracted, or to secure 
the faithful execution of its treaties: and some 
of the stipulations with the mother country were, 
from this cause, left unexecuted. The power of 
legislation was held by the several states, and 
was necessarily too various and discordant to sup- 
pert the eredit or interests of the Union. 

In looking for a remedy to the acknowledged 
defects of the confederation, the statesmen of the 
e Rum: day were much divided in opinion. Some of 

Rie them were desirous of establishing an efficient 

government, under one Federal head, having 

eres supreme power to regulate the general concerns 
a of the whole. Among those who took this view 

be of the case, George Washington held the first 
Fi 8: place in public estimation. When asked to use 
We his personal influence to bring a body of insur- 
Puc eye gents into order, he modestly expressed his doubt 
BB it us to the possession of such influence; but added 
era that if attainable, he did not know that it would 
iy be the proper remedy. “ Influence,” he ob- 
served, “is not government. Let us have a 
government by which our lives, liberties and 
3 properties will be secured, or let us know the 
es) worst at once.”” To this party John Marshall was 
ae then and ever after attached. 

3,4 On the other side, were some men of distin- 
Ma bat guished abilities who dreaded the power of a con- 

atte solidated government, and seem to have appre- 

ee hended that the influence of the separate States 

Sain would be swallowed up by it, and their interests 
BSE: disregarded. 

4 © Ene The new constitution was adopted by the fede- 
; Peo. ral convention, inthe 9th, month, 1787, delegates 
a from twelve out of the original thirteen states, 
ie being present ; and in the summer of the follow- 

: ing year, the delegates composing a Virginia con- 

mi vention convened to take it into consideration. 
|? ham The people of Virginia were almost equally 

e Gee divided upon this question, and the delegates to 
ges, whom it was referred contained a number of the 
ye most highly gifted of her sons. Among those 
eis who opposed the adoption of the new constitu- 
¢ tion, one of the most conspicuous was Patrick 
Henry, so well known for his fervid and impas- 
sioned eloquence. He painted in glowing colours 

: the dangers to which the States, and even liberty 

a itself, were exposed from the power conferred on 
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inviolably 
determination, 
p it 
—— coustitational advisers, ratified a treaty 
with Great Britain, negociated by John Jay, by 
which several questions of difficulty with that 
nation were amicably adjusted. , It would be 
dificult for one, not conversant with the events 
of that time, to conceive the opposition encoun- 
tered, particularly by the last of these measures, 
the wisdom of which is now hardly disputed by 


The State of Virginia took an carly and active 
part in the efforts of the day, to limit and curtail 
the powers of the federal government; and, at 
the first meeting of the legislature, after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, that body sent to the 


Senate of the United States, two opponents of 


the constitution; and adopted, resolutions, by a 
majority of two to one, calling upon Congress to 
authorize a convention for proposing amendments 
to it, to the effect, if successful, of throwing open 
the whole subject of union. 

Of this legislature John Marshall was a mem- 


ber, being for several years a representative of 


the city of Richmond. He had carefully studied 
the principles of the new constitution, and 
thoroughly approved them. He was moreover 
an hereditary friend to the man who occupied the 
executive chair; he knew and appreciated his 
wisdom, his moderation and his exemption from 
selfish ambition. He therefore gave the full 
powers of his comprehensive intellect to the ex- 
planation and defence of his measures. For this 
task he was eminently qualified, both by the 
clearness and vigour of his understanding, and by 
the unquestioned rectitude of his life. It was 
not easily believed that a man, whose private life 
was so clear and unblemished as his, could will- 
ingly support any measures of governmont, which 
were intrinsically corrupt; and his mind was 
well known to be too penetrating to suffer him to 
become the dupe of others. 

Those who were opposed to the adoption 
of the new constitution, were naturally led 
to scrutinize the measures of those who ad- 
ministered it, with a jealous eye, and thus to 
afford to their friends and supporters frequent 
occasion to examine and compare its provisions 
and principles. This species of exercise must 
have contributed to furnish the subject of this 
memoir with those accurate and comprehensive 
views of the principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which he was afterwards enabled to apply 
with so mach reputation to himself, and advan- 
tage to the country, in the various complex and 
tntricate questions which his duty, as Chief Jus- 
tice on the bench of the Supreme Court, required 
him frequently to decide. 

(To be continued.) 





Do nothing in a passion ; wouldst thou put to 
sea in the violence of a storm ? 


to maintain it. In pursuance of this 
he issued his proclamation of 
in 1793; and in 1795, with the assent 
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THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR 
BRIDGE. 


COMPLETION OF 





































The opening of this magnificent structure, 
looked forward to with so much interest, took 
place on March 5. 

At half-past six o’clock in the morning, three 
powerful engines, (the Cambria, the St. David 
and the Pegasus,) of from fifty to sixty horse 
power each, decorated with flags of all nations 
and Union Jacks, steamed up, and harnessed to- 
gether, started from the Bangor station. At 
seven o'clock the adventurous convoy, progressing 
at a speed of seven miles an hour, were lost sight 
of in the recess of the vast iron corridor. In- 
stead of being driven through with a dispatch 
indicative of a desire on the part of those who 
manned it to get in and out with the utmost ex- 
pedition, the locomotives were propelled toa slow 
and stately pace, with a view of boldly proving, 
by means of a dead weight, the calibre of the 
bridge at every hazard. The total weight of the 
locomotives was ninety tons. The appearance of 
the interior of the tube during the interesting 
experiment was of a novel and remarkable 
character. The pauses that occurred during the 
progress of the transit, furnished an imposing 
view of the interior of the gigantic structure, 
which, as contrasted with that of a tunnel of 
similar length, was rendered comparatively cheer- 
ful by the recurrence at intervals of loopholes of 
light, which serve the three useful purposes of 
ventilating, and lighting, and divesting the tube 
of steam from the passing engines. The loco- 
motives were brought to a standstill in the centre 
of each of the great spans, without causing the 
slightest strain or deflection. The first process— 
that of going through the tube and returning— 
occupied altogether ten minutes. 

The second experimental convoy that went 
through, consisted of twenty-four heavily-laden 
wagons, filled with huge blocks of Brymbo coal, 
in all engines included, an aggregate weight of 
three hundred tons. This was drawn deliberately 
through, at the rate of from eight to ten miles an 
hour, the steam working at quarter power. Dur- 
ing the passage of this experimental train through 
the tube, a breathless silence prevailed that was 
almost solemn, until the train rushed out exult- 
ingly, and with colors flying, or the other side of 
the tube. During the progress of the train, 
those who stood upon its top, to ascertain any 
possible vibration, reported they could detect no 
sensible deflection. 

An ordeal stronger still was then resorted to; a 
train of two hundred tons of coals was allowed to 
rest, with all its weight, for two hours in the 
centre of the Cernarvonshire tube, and at the end 
of the time, on the load being removed, it was 
found to have caused a deflection of only four- 
tenths of an inch. It is remarkable that this 
amount of deflection is not so much as one-half 
hour of sunshine would produce upon the struc- 
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ture, it being morcover calculated with confidence | the youthful mind, than punishment or the fear of j; 
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that the whole bridge might with safety, and| can afford. If we desire that children should ac 
without injury to itself, be deflected on the ex-| like men, we should present to them the motives by 


tent of thirteen inches. These loads, it is most 
material to remember, are immensely more than 
the bridge will ever be called upon to bear in the 
ordinary run of traffic, though the engineers are 
of opinion that it would support with ease, and 
without much show of deflection, a dead weight 
on its centre of 1,000 tons. Twelve miles an 
hour is the limit of speed at which Mr. Stephen- 
son intends that trains shall at first go through, 
more particularly as there are sharp curves at the 
termini of the tube. 

About twelve o’clock another testing train was 
prepared to be taken through the tube. It con- 
sisted of the three engines, the two hundred tons 
of coals, and from thirty-six to forty railway car- 
riages, containing between six hundred and seven 
hundred passengers, packed together as closely as 
figs in a basket, all so clamorous and eagor to 
“ go through the tube,” that it became impossible 
to accommodate them. 

At length, obediently to a wild whistle, which 
was almost long enough to cover the extent of 
tube, the train glided slowly into the interior. 

It may be interesting to know, that the general 
opinion of the numerous engineers present appears 
to be, that the Britannia tube bridge is as trust- 
worthy as any tunnel on ferra firma.—Farmer 
and Mechanic. 
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So ——— 





We have introduced into this week’s number, a 
part of an article extracted from the British Friend, 
the editor of which appears to have copied it from 
a tract, published a few years ago, respecting the 
proper principles of criminal treatment. The sub- 
ject of penal law is unquestionably one of no trivial 
importance ; yet the attention of legislators in gene- 
ral appears to have been, until a recent date, almost 
exclusively directed to the punitory part of it. The 
founder of Pennsylvania, in his introduction to the 
frame of government provided for the new province, 
justly observes: ‘‘ They weakly err, that think there 
is no other use of government than correction, which 
is the coarsest part of it. Experience tells us that 
the care and regulation of many other affairs, more 
soft, and daily necessary, make up the greater part 
of government.” Yet in this, as in other respects, 
William Penn was in advance of his age. If the 
traditions of our grandfathers and great grandfathers 
are to be implicitly received, the rod and the ferule 
were formerly considered as indispensable appen- 
dages to a school; but happily the improvements of 
modern days have led to the discovery that hope 
and encouragement are more potent stimulants to 


which men of sober judgments are actuated. Ang jj 
we desire to reclaim the youth or the man who has 
wandered from the path of rectitude, we must offer 
the inducements which operate upon the virtuoys 
members of the community. The more we dives 
our penal laws of the vindictive character, provide) 
they do not reiax the needful restraint, the more 
likely they will be to contribute to the most import. 
ant object of punitory applications, the reformation 
of offenders. 

If the man who has fallen under the operaticn of 
criminal law, can be led to perceive that the legis. 
lators who enacted, and the officers who are en. 
forcing the laws by which he is restrained, are not 
his enemies, but his friends, who are honestly labour. 
ing to promote his substantial and permanent hap- 
piness, such a discovery will open an avenue to his 
heart, and tend to waken into life those sensi- 
bilities which harshness and severity are likely to 
extinguish. 





The lively article respecting the house sparrow, 
which appears in the present number, may suggest 
some useful reflections; and the desire to excite 
such reflections was one reason for its insertion. 
The inhabitants of rural situations are generally 
much too thoughtless of the injury they inflict ov 
the community, by the wanton destruction of birds. 
We know but litle of the use, in the economy of 
nature, of many of the worms and insects which 
abound in our fields and gardens: but we know 
that they often disappoint the hopes of the farmer, 
and render his labour abortive. If the feathered 
tribes, which, by living during a considerable part 
of their time on these voracious creatures, keep 
down their numbers, should also consume a little o! 
the fruit which they have thus protected, they are 
doing no more than the horse and the ox, whose 
toil has contributed to its cultivation, are freely per- 
mitted to do. If some of the smaller hawks, which 
commit such depredations as they are known to do 
upon field-mice, and thus keep down a very prolific 
race, should occasionally season their food with a 
small chicken or two, they probably save for the 
farmer grain enough to feed a turkey for every 
feathered nursling they devour. Interest, as well 2s 
humanity, inculeates the lesson, to spare the 
feathered race, so far at least as not to exterminate 
any of the smaller tribes. 

The bill which was reported to the Senate on the 
last of 1st month, is given, that our readers may be 
apprised how far the rights of the free coloured 
inhabitants of the non-slaveholding States are likely 
to be protected by federal legislation. They will 
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probably not ov erlook the provision of the fifth sec- 
tion, which entitles the commissioner, who is con- 
stituted an absolute judge in the case, to a fee of 
ten dollars in case he decides in favour of the claim- 
ant, and to a fee of half that sum, in case of a deci- 
sion in favour of freedom. 





An Agent for the Union Literary Institution for 
Coloured Youth, located in Randolph co., Indiana, 
is now in this city soliciting funds for the purpose 
of increasing its efficiency. 





The Yearly Meeting commenced in this city on 
the 15th inst. The attendance was about as large 
as usual; but when our paper went to press the 
business had not been brought to a close. 


Diep.—After a short illness, at his father’s resi- 
dence, Elba, N. Y., on the Lith ult. » WitiiaM Hark- 
Ness, In the 2ist year of his age. 

In the death of this young man, the parents feel 
that they have Jost a dutiful son. During his illness 
he remarked that he felt resigned to ‘the Divine 
Will, whether to live or die ; and his friends have a 
consoling trust, that through ‘adorable mercy, his de- 
parture was in peace. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch St., on Second day, 5th mo. {3th next, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. Cuartes E us, Sec’ry. 


WANTED.—A Female to teach a school of 
coloured children, in New Jersey, the present sum- 
mer. One who has had some experience in teach- 
ing, and feels interested for the elevation of this | 
class, would be preferred. Enquire of Josian 
Tatum, No. 50 N. 4thSt., Philadelphia. 





VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 
(Concluded from page 470.) 


Now as to their free villages. We have taken 
drives over very bad roads in the country to visit 
several of them in this part of Guiana; but the 
one that pleased us best was in Berbice. On 

Fourth-day last, we went on board the Clyde 
schooner, and in seventeen hours reached New 
Amsterdam, a town on the river Berbice, 360 
miles north of the equator. We there engaged 
a covered boat or bungalow, and attended by 
one of the missionaries, made an excursion up 
the river. These large rivers of Demerara and 
Berbice are a little south of the Orinoco, and 
were the scenes of Waterton’s wanderings, 
where he saw so many strange things. Our boat 
was rowed by four ‘men, and their captain sat at 
the helm. ‘The river Berbice was full to the 
very banks, and we rowed in some parts almost 
close to the jungle or bush, which was covered 
with a rank luxurious vegetation : many of the 
trees were full of scarlet and yellow blossoms, 
and some of the flowers which grew there would 
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re ed be cee Bealich het been thought beautiful in our English hot- 
houses. Many boats, full of provisiens for sale, 
were coming down the stream, paddled by b lack 
men and women, and gave much life to the pic- 
ture. We went many times on shore, and visit- 
ed several large sugar estates, and returned 
home at sunset after spending an agreeable and 
happy day. The next morning we took the same 
boat, crossed the broad river to its opposite 
bank, and landed at the free village of Ithaca, 
which contains 300 houses in the midst of a 
plantain grove, and has 1200 inhabitants. But 
what a day! Whilst in the boat we were shel- 
tered from the rain, but on landing it poured 
upon us. The boat was landed on the soft mud, 
and was pulled up by the boatmen over the mud 
near to a dwelling house. After waiting awhile 
for the storm to pass by, we sallied forth to the 
village, but were ov ertaken by the rain and 
made wet to the skin. A carpenter, who was 
once a slave, received us into his house, and 
showed us no little kindness; he allowed us 
partially to strip and dry our clothes, and pre- 
pared some provender for us. U nder sl: avery 
and during the apprenticeship, a large number 
of the poor bond-people had managed to save a 
good deal of money, unknown to their masters ; 
and when freedom came, it was brought out in 
such abundance to buy land and build houses, 
that those who looked on, and were acquainted 
with Scripture, said, “‘ The Israelites had spoiled 
the Egyptians.” Our good carpenter was one 
of the many who had money: his house was a 
model: it had two good parlours, furnished with 
sofas, pictures, a handsome lamp, and in one of 
them a sideboard covered with wine glasses, 
finger glasses, decanters and a set of castors, and 
many good books were on the table. Freedom 
has wrought a great change in the condition of 
this people, not so great morally as we could 
wish to have seen, nor to many of them even 
physically ; but still a great change, and we see 
strange things. The houses in this lovely vil- 
lage are some of them very good, the roads that 
run through it are good, the provision grounds 
look handsome, and the people have a free inde- 
pendent bearing and port that would give you 
surprise. We now and then find a poor old man 
or woman that thinks old times as good as the 
new, but the general feeling is, “ Thank God, 
massa, for freedom.” After leavivg this plea- 
sant place, we tock boat again, and rowed along 
the coast to a large sugar plantation, and then 
we re-crossed the river to New Amsterdam. We 
all immediately stripped, washed anJ rubbed 
ourselves dry, and put on fresh clothes; we none 
of us took cold, and after a sound refreshing 
night’s rest, awoke in the morning to enjoy the 
comfort and rest of a Sabbath- day. It proved, 
I think, a Sabbath to us, and the next morning 
we again boarded the “ Clyde,” and ran down in 
eleven hours under full sail to Demerara. 


We have everything to be thankful for, and 
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nothing to repine at: our health is good and we 
are happy in our work. The musquitoes, it is 
true, trouble us, but we use soap and camphor 
and abide the annoyance with good humour. 
On one occasion G. W. A. and myself were 
attacked by the gally-nippers, a larger and 
darker kind of gnat or musquito. We had 
crossed the river Demerara, and taking a car- 
riage and horses to convey us to a settlement 
of the black people, and a curious journey we 
had. When we had gone two miles, we came 
up to a drove of horses: one of them stood still 
in front of our vehicle and began to kick our 
horses: the driver jumped off his seat, I took 
the reins, and he proceeded to lash the wanderer 
out of the road into the bush: a little further 
on we made a dead halt in the mud; our wheels 
were set fast; the rain fell, and the gally-nip- 
pers came in from the bush to take shelter in 
our chaise: we brushed them away tolerably 
well, and escaped with only a few moderate 
blood-lettings. The road we travelled was about 
half a mile from the sea, which had broken over 
the dam, and was in course of making the soil 
barren with salt. Some of the estates have been 
abandoned from this cause. We saw birds of 


beautifnl plumage in the bush, and had much | ~ irene é 
talk with our driver about the deer and wild | ly recalls those expressions in the following note 


boars that range in it a few miles further inland. 


Tigers, tiger-cats, and baboons infest it, and | 
these animals sometimes come by night to the | 


villages for plunder. 

The Arrawak Indians have settlements not far 
from the coast ; we have seen a company of them 
in George Town, where they come to sell their 


hammock or two made of the fibre of trees. In 
the village of Den Amstel, which we went to 
visit, we found a hearty welcome from the black 
people, and two of them attended us and made 
us a dinner, giving us stewed pork, yams, sweet 
potatoes, plantains, and some other dishes. We 
travelled only sixteen or seventeen miles in and 
out from the livery-stable and the horse-master 
charged us 40s. for the horses and carriage! 
Almost every charge in Demerara is proportion- 
ably high. This is now the 2d of the First 
Month, 1850. On the 4th we expect to sail for 
Trinidad, and to remain there a fortnight. In- 
temperance is the crying evil of this colony. 
Last evening we attended a temperance meeting, 
convened by advertisement, and addressed a large 
company on the importance and value of total 
abstinence. A new society was formed in the 
course of the day to embrace this object, and we 
have no doubt that our meeting will be useful 
in its results. 

First Month 3d. This morning the weather 
is fine; the sun beams out upon us strongly, and 
we cannot take much exercise. My face has 
begun to blister a little with the heat, though 
we constantly use umbrellas. Europeans often 
wear white masks in this region. Only think 


time ago published a work, entitled “ Protestant 


‘ Protestant Nonconformity,’ which refers to that 
| . . . . . . . 
baskets made of grass, and sometimes, perhaps, a | distinguished man, to be considered as entirel) 


afterwards returned home, and Thomas Arnott 
| proceeded to Stockport on the 21st ultimo, 1- 
‘tending to prosecute his religious service amongs 
| Friends and others, in Cheshire and Stafford: 
shire Quarterly Meeting. 









































of men moving about, as some do, clothed jy 
white from head to foot, and having the faye 
covered with a mask of white linen ? 

Among the many birds which are new and 
strange to us, I have been particularly struck 
with the scarlet ibis, of which we have seey , 
large flight winging the air, and reflecting a fing 
crimson gleam as they passed. The only strange 
animal I have seen is the 4gouti. In Trinidad 
we hope to see more of the animal world thay 
we have done here. 

First Month 4th. The packet from England 
just arrived. Between the Azores and Bermud, 
the storms were so fearful, that the steamer wit) 
all her appliances, was unable to make Bermuda, 
and therefore brought on all her mails and pas. 
sengers to the West Indies: she is four days 
behind her time. What a favour that we lef 
England as we did. 





J. A. JAMES ON THE CHARACTER OF W. PENN. 


John Angel James, of Birmingham, some 


Nonconformity,” in which he took occasion to 
reflect on the character of William Penn. Ina 
more recent work of the same author, he candid. 


appended to the work. ‘“ After reading Mr 
Forster’s dispassionate, eloquent, and argumen- 
tative pamphlet, entitled ‘ Brief Observations on 
the charges made in Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
England against the character of William Penn; 
he, (J. A. J.,) wishes the note in page 193 of 


eancelled.’”’—London Friend. 


Thomas Arnott, and Russell Jeffrey, have 
during the last month, been engaged in visiting 
the meetings of Friends in south Lancashire and 
some parts of the west of Yorkshire, in most 
places also holding public meetings. R. Jeffrey 


James Jones, with his companion Edward Back- 
house, Jr., has also recently visited the meetings 
of Cheshire and Staffordshire, and afterwards 

| proceeded to visit those of Herefordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Wales. : 
John and Martha Yeardley, are intending te 
leave England early in the Fourth Month, 
order to visit some of the churches of the United 
Brethren in Bohemia, and if practicable, the 
German colonies in south Russia. 





Those who cannot patiently bear to have their 
own errors rebuked, ought to be careful in their 
i manner of treating the failings of others. 
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BURIED FOR TWO THOUSAND YEARS. 


Lord Lindsay, in his travels, writes, that while 
wandering amid the pyramids of Egypt, he 
stumbled on a mummy proved, by its hiero- 
glyphics, to be at least two thousand years of age. 
In examining the mummy, after it was unwrap- 
ped, he found in one of its closed hands a tube- 
rous or bulbous root. He was interested in the 
question, how long vegetable life could last, and 
he, therefore, took that tuberous root from the 
mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, al- 
lowed the rains and dews of heaven to descend 
upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, to his 
astonishment and joy, the root burst forth and 
bloomed into a beautiful dahlia.—Liv. Age. 





THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


The usual nesting-place of the sparrow is a 
hole in the roof of a house, barn, stable, or rick, 
the entrance generally just under the eaves ; but 
the mud-nests of the house-marten, and the deep 
holes of the sand-marten, are very commonly 
used for the purpose. The lawful occupants of 
these domiciles are too weak to contest the matter, 
and obey the notice to quit, with a remarkably 
good grace. But there is a piece of audacity and 
impertinence, the sparrow is sometimes guilty of, 
that is of a very different character : he ventures 
to appropriate a part of the rook’s, or even heron’s 
nest to himself; and there is scarcely a rookery 
or heronry in the kingdom but has its colony of 
sparrows, and many of them have a settlement of 
starlings also. The rook’s nest is very substantial, 
and forms a capital protection against the weather. 
The sparrow fixes his abode beneath, using partly 
the rook’s building materials, partly his own : the 
sticks are the rook’s property, the straw and fea- 
thers his own; and here, without abating an iota 
of his usual noisy and pert familiarity, he rears 
his young in a like contempt of his betters. 
Sometimes, however, this familiarity has been 
carried too far. I have more than once seen the 
intruder forcibly ejected, his building-materials 
cast loose on the wind, and his callow young 
hurled headlong to the ground. Sometimes rooks, 
starlings, and sparrows are joint tenants, but not 
tenants in common, of one domicile. I once ob- 
served, by the aid of a pocket glass, that a pair 
of sparrows had taken possession of the cellar of 
one of these bulky dwelling places; three star- 
lings were feeding their young on the ground 
floor d ; ‘ ~ 

», and two aristocratic rooks occupied the 
drawing room flat. I know not what part each 
family had contributed to the edifice; but the 
loose straws and feathers at bottom showed the 
sparrows had done their share. However, the 
oat freak of the sparrow in the architectural 
a 1s, when he determines to be serious, and to 

uild, like other birds, a ship-shape nest of his 
a inatree. He collects about half a bushel 
of hay, straw, feathers, leaves, and sticks, and 
with these materials makes a huge, unsightly 
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nest among the branches of a tree close to your 
house. The design of this nest—I wont say 
shape—is oval like the long-pod’s; and, like the 
long-pod also, he goes in by a hole in the side ; 
but in elegance and neatness no two nests can 
form a greater contrast. Whenever one pair of 
sparrows take to this seemingly-natural kind of 
building, others are sure to follow the example ; 
and a solitary sparrow’s nest is as uncommon as 
a solitary rook’s ; so that, where the fancy takes, 
we have sparroweries as well as rookeries. I know 
of an establishment of this kind where there are 
nearly fifty nests, or fractions of nests ; the frac- 
tions resulting from the spirit of persecution 
which pursues the sparrow with such dogged per- 
tinacity. When these nests are left alone, they 
serve for breeding places in summer, and for 
roosting places in winter. 

Those who have not closely watched the pro- 
ceedings of birds can have but little idea of the 
eating powers of that section of the ornithic com- 
munity commonly ealled the “callow young.” I 
wish some gifted disciple of Cocker would turn 
his arithmetical powers to account in favour of the 
sparrow, by reducing the caterpillars required by 
a single pair of sparrows to supply the callow 
young of a single season, into pecks, bushels, 
quarters, and so forth; and I verily believe the 
“sum-tottle of the whole,” as the honourable 
member for Middlesex beautifully explains it, 
would astonish the most enthusiastic member of 
a sparrow killing club. After the juveniles are 
fledged, and forsaking the paternal roof or rick, 
as the case may be, have essayed their first powers 
of flight, and been coaxed by parental affection 
from gutter to gutter, from tree to tree, it is very 
pleasant to observe the care of the mother, and to 
watch the young one, almost a man in size, 
though a very baby in helplessness, approach her 
with shivering wings, and receive the writhing 
caterpillar, or, haply, moistened bread crumb from 
her beak. 

After this, old and young together are off to 
the wheat field and the pea field, and plague the 
farmer—there is no doubt about that; and rob 
him too—there is no doubt about that either : and 
so, forgetful of the caterpillars eaten in the 
spring, without a particle of gratitude for past 
services, and smarting under present losses, the 
sufferer girds on the weapons of destruction, and 
forms offensive alliances against the whole race. 
Short sighted wan !—he has previously destroyed 
the friend whe would have protected his wheat 
and his peas—a friend seemingly destined for the 
very office of tending the crops before they are 
harvested—I mean the windhover. 

As if especially to protect the ripening wheat 
from the pilferings of the sparrow, a bird, beau- 
tiful in plumage, but the sparrow’s chiefest dread, 
is appointed to take his station on winnowing 
pinions above the field. From time to time this 
winged mouser—for it is mice, and not sparrows, 
that she is secking—moves her station fifty or a 
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hundred yards, then again she resumes her sta- 
tionary position, fanning the summer air as before. 
Anon she stoops : perchance a mouse has ventured 
from a heap of stones collected by the hedgerow ; 
how graceful her sweep, and with what grace she 
rises again to hover, having missed her prey. 

What with the windhover by day, and the 
screech owl by night, the rats and mice must 
have a poor time of it. The tyrants relieve each 
other at sunrise and sundown; and by the per- 
petual presence of the windhover, the poor spar- 
row is deprived of even that slender pittance 
which he might fairly claim in compensation for 
grubs devoured in the spring. He dare not face 
the active windhover. Whilst she is in the air, 
he leaves the drooping ears untouched. If man 
were to direct his best attention to the construc- 
tion of a seare crow to save his ripening corn from 
the feathered thieves, perpetually looking out for 
an opportunity of stealing it with impunity, he 
could not devise one so efficient as the hovering 
windhover. Why is this? Because nature has 
implanted in the bosoms of little birds an in- 
stinctive dread of all manner of hawks ; whereas 
the fear of tending boys, with their abominable 
cow horns, and more abominable shoutings; of old 
hats stuck on bundles of rags; of ragged coats 
and dog skins stuffed out with straw ; of cats elon- 
gated into the similitude of juvenile crocodiles, is 
not a natural, not an implanted fear. A sparrow 
may ponder over these little demonstrations of 
eccentricity, may view them askance, and at a 
distance, for a few days; but he soon gets accus- 
tomed to them; his logical pate rapidly decides 
that they are mere bugbears, and then he reso- 
lutely refuses to be frightened at them. I once 
knew a pair of sparrows build in an old hat that 
was stuck up in a garden to protect three rows of 
peas from their depredations. Itis a curious faet 
that animals have no instinctive fear of man or 
his contraptions : they learn by sad experience to 
dread the gun, but that dread is not innate. 

The windhover hawks do this good office for the 
farmers without entertaining any evil design on 
the sparrows. They are perfectly content with 
mousing, and now and then gobbling, like fern 
owls, a few cock chafers and door beetles; but 
such is the natural dread of the sparrow for the 
hawk, that he will never enter a field while the 
windhover is suspended over it. 

How do our farmers repay this good service? 
Of ’course they welcome and protect the wind- 
hover ; of course they encourage these admirable 
mousers ; of course they forbid their people to 
offer them the slightest molestation! No such 
thing : they follow the windhover with unrelenting 
hostility; they trap him, they shoot him, they 
crucify him on their barns; and they serve their 
next best friend, the screech owl, the same. They 
expend their money and thcir time in the most 
inveterate persecution of those creatures which an 
all-wise Providence has given them as protectors 
of their property. There is an infatuation about 
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this that we cannot comprehend. Argument j, 
lost upon them. Times and often have I tried to 
convince the farmers of their folly, calmly and 
quietly ; all to no purpose. There is, however, g 
little secret that must out; nearly all our farmers 
are sportsmen also, unqualified, uncertificated cer. 
tainly, but sportsmen nevertheless. They com. 
monly keep greyhounds, setters, and pointers, and 
enter them as sheep dogs. Well, when I haye 
contested the point about the kestrel, I have often 
been told in reply, “ They play such hayoe among 
the birds.” Now the kestrel never by any chance 
touches a partridge—I need scarcely say that the 
term “birds” refers exclusively to partridges— 
but this is of no moment. As with hedgeho 
sucking cows, tradition declares it, and tradition 
is paramount, so reason is out of the question. | 
would enact a law which should inflict summary 
punishment on the offender.—Chambers’s Edin. 
burg Journal. 

THE PROPER PRINCIPLE OF CRIMINAL TREAT- 

MENT. 

On what principle ought our criminal popula. 
tion to be treated? And what are the views 
which ought to actuate society in their treat- 
ment ? 

These are important questions. 
to endeavour to answer them. 

In the question at issue there are two parties 
concerned, the criminal and the community. Now, 
whatever diversity of opinion there may be with 
regard to the best mode of treating criminals— 
and on this subject there is well known to exist 
much diversity—all must agree in acknowledging, 
that were it possible so to manage matters in this 
respect, as to prevent future crime, and at the 
same time to reform the criminal, every end 
would be gained which possibly could be by the 
interference of society. Society, by the supposed 
mode of treatment, would be~protected from fu- 
ture violence, and one more good citizen would 
be added to the body-politic. 

In regard to criminals, there are two modes of 
treatment which may be adopted. There is, first, 
the vindictive; and there is, secondly, the re- 
formatory plan. Vengeance may be regarded as 
the leading characteristic of the one, and mercy 
as that of the other. In the one case, it is the 
object of society, by inflicting a certain amount 
of pain on the criminal, to deter him and others 
from committing similar crimes in time coming, 
In the other, while society keeps equally in view 
the deterring of the criminal and others from 
committing future crime, and recognizes its right 
to punish, in a certain sense ; it disclaims all idea 
of such punishment being vindictive, and regards 
it solely as the means or instrument of the crim- 
inal’s reformation—of his conversion from 
roguery to good citizenship. , 

he former of these plans—that which we 
have characterized as the vindictive—has hitherto 
prevailed generally, indeed almost universally, 
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both in this and the other countries of Europe. 
Here and there, no doubt, attempts have occa- 
sionally been made at something like a reformatory 
system ; but these attempts have formed the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The infliction of 
so much pain for so much crime has been the 
principle on which governments have acted. No- 
thing like a steady or systematic attempt has 
been made at the moral or intellectual improve- 
ment of the criminals, who, generally speaking, 
after having suffered their allotted modicum of 
imprisonment, or other punishment, have been 
allowed to go out as they came in, to work, beg, 
or steal, just as their inclinations or opportunity 
might happen to dictate. 

That this is the system which has been almost 
universally pursued, is known to all who know 
anything of the prison discipline of this and the 
other European States. It is a system, however, 
which is obviously both unjust towards the crim- 
inals themselves, and inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the community. 

It certainly admits of serious doubt, whether, 
under any circumstances, society has a right to 
exercise over any portion of its members, a policy 
which is simply vindictive. To say nothing of 
such a policy being opposed both to the letter and 
the spirit of Scripture, humanity itself would | 
seem to recoil from it. ‘To such a policy, how- | 
ever, there would perhaps be less objection, were 
it true, that either the whole body of criminals, | 
or even any considerable portion of ‘hem, had | 
been previously instructed in the knowledge of 
right and wrong. In such a case, the supporters 
of a vindictive policy might argue, with some 
show of plausibility, that the offending parties 
had walked into the snare with their eyes open— 
that they had trangressed wilfully, and with a full 
knowledge of the consequences of the trespass. 
But such, it is well known, is very far indeed 
from being the case. A very large proportion of 
the persons, both in this and other countries, by 
whom crimes are committed, are not instructed 
in the knowledge of right or wrong. In most 
cases, the progeny of abandoned parents, they 
are brought up without receiving even the ele- 
ments of a religious or moral education ; in utter | 
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of justice on the part of society, first, to neglect 
to teach them what is right and what is wrong, 
and then to punish them for the consequences 
of that neglect ? Has government, indeed, any 
right to punish its subjects at all, without having 
previously taken measures to communicate to 
them some instruction as to the duties which they 
owe to God and their fellow-creatures ? 

That society has, to a most lamentable extent, 
neglected its duty in this respect to its must un- 
fortunate members, and that the great body of 
criminals are grossly ignorant, is proved also by 
the annexed return presented to the Houses of 
Parliament in the “ Criminal Tables for England 
and Wales.” ‘These for the last three years, are 
as follow :— 


———— _ 


1842 | 1843 | 1844 


-_— 


DEGREE OF INSTRUCTION. 











Unable to read and write, ae 


32.35 | 31.00 | 29.77 
Read and write imperfectly, - | 58.42 | 57.60 | 59.28 
Read and write well, - - - | 6.77! 8.02! 8.12 





Instruction superior to reading 
and writing well, - - - - 
Instruction not ascertained, - 


0.23 
2.331 2.9 


All the preceding years for which returns were 
made give a similar result. 

But if the vindictive system is unjust towards 
the great body of criminals themselves, it is not 
less inconsistent with the welfare of the eom- 
munity. To the best and the most important in- 
terests of the community it is indeed directly 
opposed, inasmuch as it operates in the production 
ot a very large proportion of the crimes which 
are annually committed against both person and 
property. 

The vindictive system, the system now in 
operation—does not prevent the commission of 
crime. There is every reason to believe, on the 
other hand, thatit increases it, and increases it to 
a most enormous extent. Indeed, it is searcely 
too much to say, that upon that system are charge- 
able nearly two-thirds of the offences committed 
in Glasgow and the neighbourhood, within the last 
eighteen months. 

Not only, is the vindietive system unjust to 
individual criminals :—it is equally unjust to so- 
ciety, and inconsistent with its best and most im- 


ignorance of the duties which they owe either to | portant interests. It ruins the criminal; and it 


tod or their fellow-creatures ; and, in many cases, 
trained to theft and every species of dishonesty 
from their earliest infancy. 

Persons so brought up can have none but a 
very inadequate knowledge of right or wrong. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if it were otherwise. 
Their parents have neglected them. Government, 
which was bound to have seen them properly 
educated, in the case of the non-performance of 
the duty by their parents, has neglected them. Is 
. Sencrous, is it fitting, is it even just, that they 
should be punished in their own persons for the 
cane duences of a neglect which was not attribu- 

le to themselves, and which they had no means 

Preventing? Does it not seem a hard measure 


renders both property and life less secure than 


they otherwise would be. 
(To be continued .) 


REIN-DEER IN NORWAY. 


‘ A few minutes’ walk up the valley brought us 
in sight of the herd, about 200 yards off. They 
were standing on a slight eminence close to the 
glacier and an immense field of snow which filled 
up the end of the valley. The glimmer of these 
white masses in the growing dusk formed a fine 
relief to the outline of their heads and branching 
horns. The deer were grouped in all positions, 
with their heads turned towards us, keenly alive 
to our approach, presenting a spectacle singularly 
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picturesque, heightened as it was by the grandeur 
of the background. I had promised myself no 
small pleasure in meeting with them; the whole 
of our search had been full of interest, and I was 
not disappointed. I lingered for some minutes in 
contemplation of the scene, but the guide was soon 
among them, and almost lost behind their tall 
heads and branching antlers. They were so tame, 
though suffered to roam at large in these bound- 
less wastes, that they not only allowed him to ap- 

roach them, but crowded round to receive hand- 
fuls of salt, which he doled out tothem. Our 
coming had been announced by a wild and not 
unmusical call, with which they seemed familiar; 
but they were somewhat alarmed at the approach 
of a stranger, and stared at me with their bright 
full eyes, and with heads erect, presenting a show 
of antlers truly formidable. However, they were 
soon re-assured, and, finding that I had salt to 
give them, pressed round me to receive it. Ihad 
not imagined that the rein-deer were such noble 
animals as I found them. I could not cease ad- 
miring their beautiful eyes, their wide and branch- 
ing horns of varied shape, covered at this season 
with skin and a soft down—their sleek bodies and 
fine clean limbs. They were at least 200, of all 
sizes, from the little fawns and the neatly shaped 
young does, to the majestic antlered bucks, some 
of whose horns were not less than five or six feet 
across. One or two of the older ones had flat 
projecting branches over the eyes and forehead; 
and none were exactly alike. A curious cracking 
noise was produced by the joints of their legs and 
feet as they moved about. Some of them were 
yet partially covered with their winter coat, pre- 
senting a singular appearance, as the fur is about 
two inches longer than the summer coat, and of a 
much lighter colour. I pulled off handfuls of it. 
The perpetual changes of attitude and position of 
these graceful animals, some lying on the ground, 
some breaking into groups, gave endless variety 
to a scene which I scarcely knew how to quit. 
At last we leave them in full possession of their 
romantic resting-place; and, as I gaze back, I see 
them fast settling themselves for the night on the 
mossy ground. I learned that the herd is shared 
among the farmers of Fortun, who purchased it 
from a party of Finmarkers. I think the value 
of a rein-deer is about ten or twelve dollars.” — 
Forester’s Norway, in 1848. 





ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


On the evening of the 5th of February, there 
burst forth an eruption of Vesuvius so brilliant 
and tremendous as has not been witnessed for 
many years. No one expected it, none of the 
usual signs had preceded it,—so that our aston- 
ishment and admiration were the greater. The 
mountain literally roared with the efforts which 
it made to disgorge itself,—the noise being not 
unlike that of the firing of cannon at sea; and 


at every discharge there was thrown up a mass of 


lava and of rocks which by night showed like 
balls of fire. It is impossible to describe the 
beauty of the scene; for the night itself Way 
pitch dark,—yet so brilliant was the light from 
Vesuvius that every point was brought out in re. 
lief for miles round. Castella Mare, Sorrento 
even over to Capri, were more distinctly visible 
than by day,—whilst the sea looked like a mace 
of liquid fire. The report of a guide who was 
on the mountain at the time, and which js ane 
before me, is as follows :—‘In the middle of the 
mountain towards Somma, in an instant a grotto 
was formed full of stalactites of salt and marine 
salt. Iwas about to gather some portion of jt 
when the grotto began to open as if under the 
influence of an earthquake, and as I fled I found 
that my clothes were burnt upon my back. Had 
I not quickened my speed my life would haye 
been sacrificed, for in the same moment there 
issued forth a current of lava forty palms in 
breadth,—whence, as also from the crater, were 
thrown up bombs and lightnings. In ten minutes 
the lava extended to the foot of Somma, forming 
a most wonderful and beautiful scene.’’—Some 
of the crystals of salt I have seen this morning 
—white in colour, lightly shaded with green, 
and extremely delicate and elegant in form— 
Athenaeum. 
—<>—- 
FUGITIVE ACT. 

The following appears to be the bill which is 
now proposed as a substitute for that originally 
offered for the recovery of fugitive slaves. 


Src. 1. That for the purpose of enabling the 
citizens of one State or Territory to reclaim fugi- 
tives from service or labour, who have already 
or may hereafter escape into some other State or 
Territory of the United States, as provided for 
by the third clause of the second section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, it is hereby made the duty of the judges 
of the several district courts of the United States, 
and of the judges of the superior courts of the 
organized Territories, as soon as may be conve- 
nient after the passage of this act, to appoint, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, from among 
the several persons who may for the time being 
hold office under the Government of the United 
States, any number of commissioners, not exceed- 
ing three, in each county within their respective 
districts and Territories of the United States, 
and to cause such appointments to be made out 
and certified, under their hands and the seals of 
their respective courts, authorizing and requiring 
such commissioners to administer all necessary 
oaths, to examine witnesses, and to hear and de- 
termine all cases arising under the said clause of 
the constitution and the provisions of this act, 
concurrent with the jurisdiction hereby conferred 
upon the judges of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States, in their respective circuits 
and districts within the several States, and upod 
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the judges of the superior courts of the Territo- 


ries, severally and collectively, in term time and 
vacation ; and to grant certificates to such claim- 
ants, upon satisfactory proof being made, with 
authority to take and remove such fugitives from 
service or labour, under the restrictions herein 
contained, to the State or Territory from which 
such persons may have escaped or fled. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all marshals and deputy mar- 
shals to obey and execute all warrants and pre- 
cepts issued under the provisions of this act, 
within their respective districts, when to them 
directed ; and the better to enable the said com- 
missioners, when thus appointed, to execute their 
duties faithfully and efficiently, in conformity 
with the requirements of the Constitution of the 
United States and of this act, they are hereby 
authorized and empowered, within their counties 
respectively, to appoint, in writing under their 
hands, any one or more suitable persons, from 
time to time, to execute all such warrants and 
other process as may be issued by them in the 
lawful performance of their respective duties ; 
with authority to such commissioners, or the per- 
sons to be appointed by them; to execute process 
as aforesaid, to summon and call to their aid the 
bystanders, or posse comitatus of the proper 
county, when necessary to ensure a faithful ob- 
servance of the clause of the constitution referred 
to, in conformity with the provisions of this act ; 
and all good citizens are hereby commanded to 
aid and assist in the prompt and efficient execu- 
tion of this law, whenever their services may be 
required, as aforesaid, for that purpose. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when 
a person held to service or labour in any State 
or Territory of the United States, under the laws 
of such State or Territory, has heretofore or shall 
hereafter escape into another State or Territory 
of the United States, the person or persons to 
to whom such service or labour may be due, or 
his, her, or their agent or attorney, duly author- 
ized, by power of attorney, in writing, acknow- 
ledged and certified under the seal of some legal 
officer or court of the State or Territory in which 
the same may be executed, may pursue and re- 
claim such fugitive person, either by procuring a 
warrant from some one of the courts, judges, or 
commissioners aforesaid, of the proper circuit, 
district, or county for the apprehension of such 
fugitive from service or labour, or by seizing and 
arresting such fugitive, where the same can be 
done without process, and by taking, or causing 
such person to be taken, forthwith before such 
court, judge, or commissioner, whose duty it shall 
be to hear and determine the ease of such claim- 
ant ina summary manner ; and upon satisfactory 
proof being made, by deposition or affidavit, in 
Writing, to be taken and certified by such court, 
judge, or commissioner, or by other satisfactory 
testimony, duly taken and certified by some court, 
magistrate, justice of the peace, or other legal 
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officer authorized to administer an oath and take 
depositions under the laws of the State or Terri- 
tory from which such person owing service 
or labour may have escaped, with a certificate 
of such magistracy or other authority, as afore- 
said, with the seal of the proper court or cfficer 
thereto attached, and with proof, also by affidavit, 
of the identity of the person whose service or 
labor is claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the 
person so arrested does in fact owe service or 
labour to the person or persons claiming him or 
her, in the State or Territory from which such 
fugitive may have escaped as aforesaid, and that 
said person escaped into the State or Territory 
in which he or she was arrested, to make out and 
deliver to such claimant, his or her agent or 
attorney, a certificate setting forth the substantial 
facts as to the service or labour due from such 
fugitive to the claimant, and of his or her eseape 
from the State or Territory in which such ser- 
vice or labour was due to the State or Territory 
in which he or she was arrested, with authority 
to such claimant, or his or her agent or attorney, 
to use such reasonable force and restraint as may 
be necessary, under the cireumstances of the case, 
to take and remove such fugitive person back to 
the State or Territory from whence he or she 
may have escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or 
hearing under this act shall the testimony of such 
alleged fugitive be admitted in evidence; and 
the certificates in this and the first section men- 
tioned shall be conclusive of the right of the 
person or persons in whose favour granted, to 
remove such fugitive to the State or Territory 
from which he escaped, and shall prevent all 
molestation of such person or persons by any 
court, judge, magistrate, or other person whom- 
soever. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, 
hinder, or prevent such claimant, his agent or 
attorney, or any person or persons lawfully assist- 
ing him, her, or them, from arresting such a 
fugitive from service or labor, either with or with- 
out process as aforesaid; or shall rescue, or 
attempt to rescue, such fugitive from service or 
labor, from the custody of such claimant, his or 
her agent or attorney, or other person or persons 
lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, 
pursuant to the authority herein given and 
declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist such person 
so owing service or labour as aforesaid,'directly or 
indirectly, to escape from such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, or other person or persons 
legally authorized as aforesaid; or shall harbour 
or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the 
discovery and arrest of such person, after notice 
or knowledge of the fact that such person was a 
fugitive from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, 
for either of said offences, be subject to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, by indictment and 
conviction before the district court of the United 
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States for the district in which such offence may 
have been committed, or before the proper court 
of criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any 
one of the organized Territories of the United 
States ; and shall moreover forfeit and pay, by 
way of civil damages to the party injured by such 
illegal conduct, the sum of one thousand dollars, 
to be recovered by action of debt, in any of the 
district or territorial courts aforesaid, within 
whose jurisdiction the said offence may have been 
committed. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
marshals, their deputies, and the clerks of the 
said district and territorial courts, shall be paid 
fcr their services the like fees as may be allowed 
to them for similar services in other cases; and 
where such services are rendered exclusively 
in the arrest, custody, and delivery of the fugitive 
to the claimant, his or her agent or attorney, or 
where such supposed fugitive may be discharged 
out of custody for the want of sufficient proof as 
aforesaid, then such fees are to be paid in the 
whole by such claimant, his agent or attorney; 
and in all cases where the proceedings are before 
a commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of 
ten dollars in full for his services in each case, 
upon the delivery of the said certificate to the 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney; or a fee of 
five dollars in cases where the proof shall not, in 
the opinion of such commissioner, warrant such 
certificate and delivery, inclusive of all services 
incident to such arrest and examination, to be 
paid, in either case, by the claimant, his or her 
agent or attorney. The person or persons au- 
thorized to execute the process to be issued by 
such commissioners for the arrest and detention 
of fugitives from service or labour as aforesaid, 
shall also be entitled to a fee of five dollars each 
for erch person he or they may arrest and 
take before any such commissioner as aforesaid, 
at the instance and request of such claimant, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable 
ty such commissioner for such other additional 
services as may be necessarily performed by 
him or them; such as attending at the examina- 
tion, keeping the fugitive in custody, and provid- 
ing him with food and lodging during his deten- 
tion, and until the final determination of such 
commissioner; and in gencral for performing 
such other duties as may be required by such 
claimant, his or her attorney or agent, or com- 
missioner in the premises, such fees to be made 
up in conformity with the fees usually charged 
Ly the officers of the courts of justice within the 
proper district or county, as near as may be 
practicable, and paid by such claimants, their 
agents or attorneys, whether such supposed 
fugitives from service or labour be ordered to be 
delivered to such claimants by the final determi- 
nation of such commissioners or not. This act 
to take effect from the first day of June next. 
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THE OYSTER TRADE. 


Few people have any idea of the immensity os 
the oyster business done in the United States. 
The Chesapeake and Delaware bay oysters go g)) 


over the world, and we learn, from a late numbe, 


of the Baltimore Sun, that one establishment jy 
that city, during the oyster season, keeps twenty. 
five men constantly opening the shells, and they 
sometimes open five hundred gallons a day, whic 
are all designed for exportation. The oysters are 
put up in cans, in their own liquor, which arp 
made air-tight and hermetically sealed; they ay 
warranted to keep fresh in any climate. Fi, 
men are kept constantiy employed in making the 
cans. The oysters are sent principally to the 
Western States, but considerable quantities ar 
sent to the West Indies, South America, and 
some have been even sent to China. 

The first day of the oyster-taking season in 
Fairhaven river----six or seven hundred boats were 
ready for operation with the sunrise. ‘The striking 
of the bell in the brick church was the signal to 
begin, and soon all was stir and commotion 
amongst men and shell-fish. During the day be. 
tween thirty and forty thousand bushels of oysters 
were taken,which, from the fact of their not having 
been disturbed for two years, were unusually 
large and very fine. Some boats took from 
seventy-five to one hundred bushels each, and 
some few went much above this quantity. 
Transient oystermen sold their products at the 
bank of the river, for 20 and 25 cents per 
bushel, while those who make ‘ oystering” a 
regular business, preferred to hold on for a specu- 
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TUNNELLING THE ALPS. 


Projects for boring the Alps at Mount Cenis, 
so as to carry through it the railroad to connect 
Turin with Savoy, have been often reported. ‘This 
great tunnel is now likely to be undertaken. Last 
month, the Sardinian Minister of Public works, 
gave information on the subject to the Chamber 
of Deputies. Plans were studied, and surveys 
begun, as early as 1845. They have been dil 
gently prosecuted under the direction of the able 
engineer who superintends the whole system 
sped He was aided by an eminent geolog**, 
and others versed in geognosy. The necessary 
machinery has been devised and approved by 4 
suitable Committee, of which the Minister 's 
president. The length of the tunnel will be 
twelve thousand, two hundred and ninety yards: 
its estimated cost, 13,800,000 livres. The gui 
of Genoa will be thus linked, by railroad throvg 
Turin and Savoy, with the French frontier. 
Orders have been given by the government, for 
the construction in Belgium of one of the require 
machines. An appropriation has been asked for 
the construction of the other in Picdmont.—Jou” 
nal of Commerce. 
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